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SPECIFIC PROBLEMS OF TEACHINS REABINS ARE DISCUSSED. IT IS 
acknowledged THAT RESEARCH SELDOM CREATES IDEAS FOR THE 
CLASSROOM. INSTEAD, GOOD TEACHING GENERATES IDEAS FOR 
RE.SEARCH. NEVERTHELESS, READING TEACHERS SHOULD NOT IGNOPE 

lLr^^^A^fp there ir^UCH TO 

at^i^dJ «"'trolled research preserves the 

inquiry, non-statistical analyses of 

^HE READING PRuCESS ARE IMPORTANT SOURCES OF ENL IGHTENMENT . 
INTROSFECTI VE ACCOUNTS SUCH AS THOSE USED BY STRANG 

SQUIRE, AND OTHERS OFFER INSIGHTS INTO 
TEACHING AND ARE MORE VALUABLE THAN THE OVERSIMPLIFIED 
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XI Research in the Pedagogy of Reading; 

Thursday, May 4, 2:30 - 3;45 P.M. 

RESEARCH AND THE CLASSEiOaM TEACHER 

The classroom teacher views research with mixed caaotions. On 
the one hand, he hopes that research will provide security; he desperately 
needs to know that what he is doing is ’’right,” that a particular approach 
to teaching reading is not only approved In theory and experience, but 
is somehow scientifically verifiable. On the oth.er hand, he confused 
by conflicting results, and is soon convinced that partial truths are 
more mystifying than total ignorance. Lacking confidence In his ability 
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,^■^0 teacher, 



«ho is at fault? Bodi parties, of co<irip43^i (W^ '^k;r^lng, especially 
at upper grade levels, especially in tho of Cottprehension, 

especially in classroom studies, is fragmented, quasi-experimental, 
peppered by errors that are ignored or concealed. *^SIhat does vesearch 
say to the classroom teacher?” "Very little”— and even that little 
mast be tahen with caution. Reading research is still in its Infancy 
and we must not yet ask it to do a laan's Job. So far it has been most 
successful in revealing Vhat children do when they read, although it 
has atill not told us why or even how they do it. As we begin to examine 
tho more complex aspects of reading and as ve study the teaching of 
reading in the classroom (as both these gentlsmen have attempted), we know 
tibat our research tooU uro less than adequate^ for the complex job. 

(Someone has said that these tods are about as pre^^ise as an elastic 
tape measure.) 

But classroOTa tethers naist be faulted, too, for demanding too 
much. The best that research car. do is to verify assumptions, and so 
no matter how perfect the design, how advanced the statistical treatment, 
its usefulness is always limited to the quality of the hypothesis. 

Research very seldom creates ideas for the classroom. It's the other 



way around, of course. Good teaching generates ideas for research. 
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fcoftdiftss «t £«ult» too, vhen draw implications 
feoo a oiitgle loi'inuitlgAtiGsi* V®ry fiiw i logle studies are 
nagaltuda that their £li^l8tgr< §hmlS ho otpocted to influence 
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«^«»IC0SB practices. Bowevar, an accwaUHoa of Btuaies can suggest 
Sftjfltttive answers to questions of aa&sdalogp. I'm aiinfclng, for example, 
^ «ie large number of studies taattng tfea efft^iitoiss o? various machines 






^ iactMfing speed of compr^ensioii, 



» ^ \ • Ao ^ 



ii;iW^port the conclusion 

: ■ 



Qiot aachines are by no means essentiai* 

■evertheless , reading teachers art liot.'^iili^ in turning their 






backs upon research. When viewed in proper individual 

studies, for all their limitations, can help us to learn more about the 
process of learning and the process of teaching. Even limited studies 
can help us to realise how much we need to know, cgn romind us that 



very few answers are :iaal, can protect us from the claims of practitioners 
who would have us believe that their method Is the ®ily way to teach 

Controlled research is a necessary adjunct in teachii^ reading 
ba5$nse it preserves In us the attitude of sclantii^lc inquiry, an attitude 

#ich Is all the more essential in a profession dedicated to the mysterious 
lalnd of man. 

Research serves us best when it generates n«» (^hastlons and the studies 
we‘ve just heard illustrate this proposition, m, Uwson started with 
a practical classrcKsa problem: what proportion of the dally roedlng period 

In sljsdi grade should be devoted to the reading Gf Ife^ly selected books? 
lla daslgn imposed lioltatloiis; that is, his became: Over a 

peeled of 12 weeks, If ue expect improvement as las^ared by a st^isdasdlzed 
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letter than 30 minutes 
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&s sieui^. Can ire take that aaiiesr at tit# kN^T Slo, because his 



stud? iaavas a mnidter c£ questions \ aaniiiuir4i^« .|lH|i^c 4itt#rcn in expert enc 

* .. .:(:-M,l*-. ■/ '. . 

coBpatascy, attitudes, were there among th« Were there 

dlfterecces in results among the three cUs^t^immmk^ 
methods? What happened in each of the fiis free reading 

period managed equally well in all nine kinds of books 

•'-•VV'Vp/A' ■ 

were ««i lab le? ■ , , , 

Even when taken at face value, the results ate |fel;*ling. Why should 
the conventional group renk highest in cosq^rshenslon and third in word 
knowledge? Why should 30 minutee a day in baeal readete produce greater 



gains in word knowledge than any o^er meth.od and lees gein in reading 
echievcssent? (The 30-olnute basal classes were aqual in gains to the 
45-sainute Individu^llBed classes, which In fact, lost in achievement.) 

rne three classes In the individualized method lost in achievement 
for both word knowledge and reading. Why? Were the three teachers using 
this method inexperienced In individualized reading techniques whereas 
the other teachers were experienced with basals? Were the children in 
the individualized classes motivated to read but not to learn? For example, 
did self-selection isean th^t they chose books below their Instructional 
level? Were they unlnstructed In vocabulary building techniques? ?ere 
they practicing ccsapr^enslon skills characteristic of narrative prose 
but tea ted on exposit:»ry paragraphs requiring study skills? 
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»S(I e*iw*t«lt tndlvldiwiued teaching is based 

skills among aver-^gP 
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our Oia U i l 'lllll liiliiiiTrofllit ' Saeouraging children tn read 
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o£ a single study 
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Approaches have 



Ul di88e»*tatlon8. 



been rep««Ud-«o*t of thiii ™ 

8y Mart* 1964, Groif hod U®t»d. 5< «u«i «t»*|^||'^,'itOttd these but 

' ■■'' ''^ ' 

he did not evaluate or aynthasUe dia'i^^^^f.,*«ld have been impossible 

to do 80 slr*.e ttie atudlaa vary so irtdalt''’,t@l|ii^^ definitions 

'■ •'■ 

o£ Individualised cc^ti« asd in the grede they oere 

esecDtad. OnU*e stngU seadlM are proced.ires 

and »s8«!ie®nM, tte«a 'l® tts reason findings 

oS,'t«9, 27 studies tbaa iA ill® single one td^V- 

. the tolicatlons for resaoseh £*os tSM a4wj^,_?asy to state, 

®aa 5 j‘ hasrder to implcssnt. Obvi^asly, l£ ^ ata Affects of 

lE^ivtdnalised reading approaches v ersus ability grcnij^ing beeal 
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• COO{M?(gtivc study designad to account for teacher 
m full ye«r at one grade level, treating similar 
A broad spaotrue o£ reading skills and attitudes 

that «uch a study would answer important 



' .r .i, 

(luattltfti. Kr. an appropriate Inference from his 

study— that is, ’’readiRg ttoy be inprovad by the use of more 

than a single method I aa sura ^t a broad study w ir 

cenfira this Judgssa« 4 ' t see ^.a value of engaging in " v* . ^us " 

atttdlat, pitting ona'tMi&od agalnat another. Good teaching restlessly 
cuts aeroBi all oathods. 1 ca convlncad, however, of the need for cooperaM 
reaterch especially at tha up- grade levels. The aim of such research 
should not be to verify **one beet aethod*' but should seek answers to 
why any one of several aethods effective (or indeed ineffective) 

with pupils of well>defis&^ 

Mr. Grant's study suggtste for exploring the 

affects of highly reconmended teach4|J|i S^gfl^les, Perhaps wisely he 

a thought-directing 

question given before reading a specific ISae investigation 



limited himself to a very narrow oei^mt 



of purposeful resdin® is s proatsiisg we have 

■■■• • 

recently had at least one aejor exploratle|%1l^'-tllMt'|i^^ grade level -- 
the study recently coapletefl at Chicago by end available 

now fresa the U. S. Office of jSducation. apAlSi the 

application of specific reading skills such 0^ details, for 

main ideas, for generalizations, and the like, and h^i,^^3ign8d tests 
for msusurirtg these. Although this approach is somodiat dlfforent fro® 

Mr. Grant's, his objoctivoo are similar to hers. In extending his research 
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iafeo parpoetful reding at @l3th grade level, Mr. Grant may want to 
^th'e design. 
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IKves in this neat first study. Hr. Grant has opened up problems, 
oay disregard his findings for the belov-average and above- 



VA raaders, since it wasn't a good idea in fhe first place to assign 
^l^ial ei^er at frustration level or at mastery level for study -type 
reading. I^at wo shc^ld libe to know now is i^eHier or not the poorest 
readers might react ae the everege readers did ^es the selection assigned 
Iffl at their instructional level. Suppose that poor readers do not profit 
from a pre-reading question even when the material is supposedly within 
their range, ^at aro the possible reasons? How can they be explored? 

Is length of the article a factor? Does the single-question strategy 
oversimplify the problems of comprehension? Would not previous knowledge 
of the topic make a difference? How much can we infer from the reading 
of n single article? The basic weakness of tills study is tiiat it probes 
an insufficient somple of behavior. We need a larger sisnpllng of study- 
typo materials to ^Ich the skill of reading for main ideas can be applied. 
W© need sosse ways of examining why the thou^t-directlng question helps 
(or falls to help). For @srs^le, wa should hava so^ measure of the 
£::»fidar8* previous knowl^e of the topic, and their interest in it. We 
(Should n$@es8 their attitisdes before and after resting. A scries of 
G^erimants like tills with the group of ^ildren would, of course, 
dovolop .into a teaching situation rather than a controlled oKperlmsnt. 

We have to tost, therefore, for the overall effects. After such 

an oEpcrienco chat would happen to students' reading of study- type materials 
when no one proposes a pro-reading question? The kind of study X am 
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of questions for vhlch ve need refined 
, 07— t^til ^ gt^t them-- the frank acceptance o£ 



'0f^ fiorth a great deal at this stage 

Introapectiva accounts such a?> Uu i>e 
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, :'B|l|fl<^®lifK.'#i<« *<w W«e »ra vorth. I believe that non-statisu. a! 

toto the business of teaching 

tin Mm ^ 

•iiVtia««. tactecItttUy ,. 

iMt M drao thtMf# «pii4ii^te to a quick conclusion 

l kan dtMnetreted, u is confusing. So 

be It. Sliet n deepmn^ tt|^|:|' Oji. :^tng is not the couiage 
of our convictiona. Iftiet 
cooteait) la ch« courage of 




ttga said in a broader 



to'bt baffled by our reaulr^^ 



^ it 



-^e to teach, to evaluate. 
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